


Coming home > 
and reaching out 


BARBARA BLACK 


The balmy fall weather was perfect for a 
Homecoming weekend, as about 800 resi- 
dents of Montreal West, Notre Dame de Grace 
and Céte St. Lue turned out for the universi- 
ty’s first Family Fair Day on Sept. 30. 

The Loyola Campus's front lawns looked 
like a fairground, and were filled with chil- 
dren busily making paper, ice cream, masks 
and designs for T-shirts. Parents and children 
were entertained all afternoon by strolling 
clowns, magicians, puppeteers and “mad sci- 
entists, and their snacks were served by five 
deans. 

Author Kim Klein brought her energy and 
humour to Concordia on Sept. 27. The expert 
on philanthropy talked about “the 10 things 
you should know about how to raise funds 
during uncertain times,’ a subject well suited 
to a Concordia audience as the university 
prepares to launch a major comprehensive 
campaign. 

Klein is well aware of the university's strong 
tradition of activism, and will join the 
Institute of Management and Community 
Development next January for seven months 
as a resource person in residence, working 
with community networks and foundations 
in Toronto, Ottawa and Montreal. She will 
also give lectures at Concordia. 

The 18th annual Shuffle inter-campus 
walkathon, held Sept. 28, raised more than 
$40,000, thanks to many volunteers, shufflers 
and their supporters, and set a record for 
early registration. In the past, early bird regis- 
tration brought in about $17,000, whereas 
this year's Shuffle drew $28,000 with 400 par- 
ticipants. 

Other Homecoming activities so far this 
month included the launch of an alumni 
chapter of the Garnet Key, a lecture on rea- 
sonable accommodation (see page 8), a work- 
shop on research creation, presentations of 
their research by half a dozen professors, 
inductions to the Sports Hall of Fame, and 
the Homecoming football game. 

Enjoy the colourful photos on page 6 and 7. 
For more photos of Homecoming events, 
please consult homecoming.concordia.ca/ 
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Our ivy-covered walls 





Genevieve Cadieux's work will appear on the northern face of the JMSB building. The 
work will be in place before construction on the building is completed. 


KAREN HERLAND 


Concordia is about to join the ivy 
league. At least figuratively. 

Lierre sur Pierre, by artist/photogra- 
pher Geneviéve Cadieux, has been 


PUBLIC RADIO 3 


How broadcasting shaped history 


A 


selected to grace the northern face of 
the new JMSB building being con- 
structed at the intersection of Guy St. 
and De Maisonneuve Blvd. 

Cadieux’s proposal was selected by 
the committee of the Quebec Ministry 
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FAMILY FAIR DAY 


800 turned out for day of activities 


RARE TREAT 


Unusual document found in library collection 


of Culture, Communications and the 
Status of Women that funds 
Integration of the Arts 

Architecture and the Environment 
Program. Commonly referred to as the 
1% program, it allocates about one per 
cent of the costs associated with the 


the 
into 


construction of a new public building 
for an artwork to be created and pre- 
sented on the site. 

Cadieux, work been 
exhibited across Europe, North 
America and in Tokyo, is a Studio Arts 
associate professor here. All four final- 
ists short-listed by the committee for 
this project had some connection to 
Concordia’s Fine Arts faculty as pro- 
fessors or students of the program. 

On Oct. 9, a model of the artwork was 
unveiled at the FOFA Gallery. The piece 
itself will be 550 feet square and feature 
a vine of reflective, anodized metal 
climbing up a limestone wall. Cadieux 
developed the piece as a uniquely 
Concordian take on the elitist tradition 
of ivy-covered academe. 

“(The vine’s] reflective surface per- 
mits the viewer of the urban environ- 
ment to project him- or herself onto 
the fabric of the institution, which, 
since its foundation, has character- 
ized itself by its accessibility, Cadieux 
wrote in her statement on the piece. 

“Lierre sur Pierre serves as a platform 
to share Concordia University’s vision, 
which speaks of cultural diversity, access 
to education and openness to a diverse 
population of students through its excel- 
lent programs and teaching” 

This is not the first public art proj- 
ect commissioned from Cadieux. She 
is also responsible for the illuminated 
lips that sit above the Montreal 
Museum of Contemporary Art. 

“For many years I have been inter- 
ested in public art and its urban 
domain, its visibility and the effects it 
has on its citizens’? 

The piece will be in place by fall 
2008, one year before the building 
opens its doors. 


whose has 
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Tactile sensor making virtual news 


A team comprising mechanical 
engineering professors Javad 
Dargahi and Muthukumaran 
Packirisamy and PhD student 
Saeed Sokhanvar made a break- 
through by developing a proto- 
type of an endoscopic tactile 
sensor that exhibits many of the 
tactile capabilities of the human 
hand. 

We have told you about previous 
generations of these tactile sensors 
in the Journal, notably in the issue 
of Oct. 27, 2005 (“Engineering with 


a human touch”). They are now in 
their third generation. 

The sensor can sense the magni- 
tude and the position of an applied 
force, slippage of a grasping tool, 
and the softness of an object, such 
as a cancerous tumour. The engi- 


neers have designed the sensor to 
be compatible with the grasper of 
many minimally invasive surgery 
(MIS) tools, as well as to be easily 


fabricated by  microelectro- 
mechanical systems (MEMS) 
techniques. 


An account of the work was pub- 
lished in the recent issue of Journal 
of Smart Materials and Structures. 

Now a web group called 
PhysOrg.com has published an 
article about this research, consid- 
ering it “one of the top 500 techni- 
cal stories in the world” this year. 


The story, titled “Tactile sensor 


acts as a human finger in minimal- 
ly invasive surgery, is posted at 
www.physorg.com/news102155952. 
html. 

“PhysOrg covers many areas of 
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science and technology, but 
favours physics and nanotechnolo- 
gy, Dargahi explained. “The arti- 
cles are chosen by a team of web 
editors based in the Netherlands. 
Some articles are from other 
sources, while others are original 
content on PhysOrg written by 
freelancers. 

“The original articles are consid- 
ered to be some of the most signif- 
icant and interesting research 
news overall. They are also very 
timely, and many times appear 
first on PhysOrg” 

The commercial website gets 
several thousand visitors per day 
and has thousands of registered 
members. So far, about 4,000 visi- 
tors have read the story, and rated 
it as 4.7 out of 5.0. 
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Muthu Packirisamy (left), recent winner of the Petro-Canada Young 


Innovator Award, and Javad Dargahi with a product of their research. 


Feed the fund to feed a student 


The Concordia Student Emergency Food Fund’s annual Feed the Fund campaign has not even officially begun, 
but donations are already pouring in. Adrian King Edwards (left) and Francois Cété of the Confrérie de la 
librairie ancienne du Québec are handing Ellie Hummel, coordinator of the Multi-faith Chaplaincy, a $500 
cheque for the fund. The donation was given at the Antiquarian Book Fair held in the LB Building. 

The fund, which helps students who can not afford groceries, also benefited from a $500 donation from 
Hospitality Concordia as a result of their fundraising thanksgiving luncheon, held Oct. 4. 

Look for the Feed the Fund campaign to begin officially in November with opportunities across campus to 


make a donation for a worthy cause. 





Putting the mystery back into ri radio ee agictlan 
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A course called Turning Points 
in Broadcast History is giving 
journalism students a chance 
to take an old approach to a 
new project. 

The single-term course is 
designed to take students back 
to a time before instant com- 
munication and information 
overload, when imagination 
made storytelling colourful. 
Eleven students are producing 
a 1930s-style radio play, the 
Sherlock Holmes mystery The 
Musgrave Ritual. 

The assignment, worth a 
hefty portion of their final 
grade, forces the students to get 
creative. Every detail must 
reflect the technology available 
at the time, which means no 
help from the Internet. 

“When I asked how they pro- 
posed to simulate the sound of 
rain, laughed the course's 
instructor, Peter Downie, “one 
of them said, “We'll just get it off 
the computer: When I said that 


we had to do this in the same 


spirit and with the same low- 


tech devices they used in the 


1930s, there was a stunned 
silence” 


“It really makes you use your _ 


imagination,’ said Tobi Elliott, 
journalism student and sound 
director for the project. “With 
this slower pace, there is no 
work done for you and you 
really have to think things 
through.” 

This creative thinking is 
yielding marvellous results, 
with students speaking in 
British accents and wooshing 
in unison, trying to create the 
ambience of a stormy night. 
Some students are voicing 
characters in the play, while 
others are devoted to creating 
sounds that make the play 
sound authentic. 

Creaking hinges and slam- 
ming doors are complemented 
by Flavie Halais playing the vio- 
lin to set the tone, and program 
host Ben Ngai piping up to pro- 


mote Bromo Quinine Tablets, a 





Violinist Flavie Halais (left) accompanies Charbel Nassif (Watson), Giovanni Bertole (Holmes) and Ceri 
Howells (Musgrave) at a readthrough of The Musgrave Ritual. 


cold remedy from the '30s. 

The play is scheduled to be 
recorded in early November, 
and Concordia’s radio station 
CJLO is interested in airing 
the final product. The Mus- 
grave Ritual will be recorded 
in one take only to stay true to 
live radio plays of the 1930s, so 


the actors and sound-makers 
are eager to perfect their roles. 

These second- and third-year 
students are having a blast 
while gaining insight into the 
history of radio broadcasting. 
They're discovering that old 
forms of entertainment can be 


appealing today. 


The Musgrave Ritual began as 
an instructor's challenge for 
students to experience old-style 
radio techniques. It has turned 
into an opportunity for 11 
Concordians to step outside of 
their comfort zone and realize 
that imaginative storytelling 
doesn’t have to be a lost art. 
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The public role of radio 


BARBARA BLACK 


Concordia’s History Department 
has taken on new life with 10 
hires in the past five years, and no 
one could be happier than long- 
time history professor Mary 
Vipond. 

Fittingly for its new dynamism, 
the History Department has been 
relocated to the 10th floor of the 
J.W. McConnell Library Building, 
where it has long, gleaming corri- 
dors and, from some offices, an 
excellent view. 

Although Vipond teaches core 
history courses, her own field of 
scholarship is public broadcast- 
ing, particularly in this country. 

In 1992, she published Listen- 
ing In: The First Decade of Canadi- 
an Broadcasting, 1922-1932 
(McGill-Queen's University 
Press), about the period before 
the establishment of public 
broadcasting in Canada. leading 
up to the establishment of the 
CBC. (Odd fact: From 1922 to 
1932, radio administration was 
the responsibility of the Radio 
Branch of the federal 
Department of Marine and 
Fisheries.) 

Since the publication of Listen- 
ing In, she has researched censor- 
ship and propaganda at the CBC 
in during the 1930s and the 1939- 
45 war, and is preparing a series 
of articles and a book for publica- 
tion. 

“The CBC played an important 
role in the war that deserves 
attention; she said. “It was gener- 
ally agreed that it was a just war, 
but there were internal debates 
{about coverage] within the CBC. 
They were determined to main- 
tain its credibility by reporting 
bad news when it happened. The 
government understood this.” 

There was some censorship, 
she acknowledged. “Reporting 
the weather on the radio was for- 
bidden, for example, because it 
might be intercepted and affect 
the enemy's knowledge of troop 
movements, but the CBC didn't 
chafe under it. There were anti- 
conscription riots in some 
camps, and people knew about 
them, so they were reported? 

The CBC’s “darkest moment; 
she said, came in 1942. A 
national referendum on mili- 
tary conscription was held, and 
opposition was widespread and 
vociferous in Quebec. The anti- 
conscription forces were not 
allowed to broadcast their posi- 
tion. CBC, General-Manager 
Augustin Frigon later called this 
a mistake, because it damaged 
the public broadcaster's credi- 





Mary Vipond trains a scholarly ear on public broadcasting. 


bility in Quebec. 

Given the ubiquitous nature of 
broadcasting, Vipond is a scholar 
in a surprisingly sparse field. 
“Broadcasters are not very inter- 
ested in their own history; she 
said simply. 

They can also be stubborn 
about sharing their archival 
material — if they even have it. 
Private radio, which was out of 
the gate early, is virtually undocu- 
mented. What material does exist 
is more difficult to work with than 
print, and few graduate students 
have been attracted to it. 

There’ also an intellectual bias 
against the mass media, Vipond 
said. Despite the current interest 
in oral social history, the mass 
media are seen in academic cir- 
cles as somehow inauthentic — 
wrongly, in her view. It’s the same 
in the United States, but in 
Britain, where the BBC is well 
funded and powerful, the history 
of broadcasting flourishes. 

The British also vigorously 
debate the ethics of their public 
broadcaster. For example, the 
BBC's media coverage of a miss- 
ing child has divided the critics. 
One critic didn’t buy the argu- 
ment that because everybody 
wanted to know more about the 
case of little Maddy McCann, the 
BBC should join the media fren- 
zy. “Just because the public is 


interested doesn't mean it’s in the 
public interest; she wrote. 

Vipond found this remark 
striking, because “the CBC has 
never been able to say that’ CBC 
television is always looking over 
its shoulder at its private compe- 
tition, especially from the 
American media juggernaut. As 
a historian and as a citizen, she 
watches the CBC's struggle to 
define itself with some concern. 
“Money is always the issue.” 

Vipond was hired by Loyola 
College before the 1974 merger 
that created Concordia, and was 
involved in 1977-78 in integrating 
its history department with that 
of Sir George Williams University. 
She has been on innumerable 
committees and boards, and 
served successfully on the execu- 
tive of Canadian Historical 
Association. 

In nominating her for an 
Award for Outstanding Service to 
the Faculty of Arts and Science 
last year, her colleagues Graham 
Carr and Frank Chalk said, “at 
pivotal moments in the institu- 
tion's history, Dr. Vipond is some- 
one that faculty colleagues and 
administrators have learned to 
rely on for sound advice, good 
judgment, fairness, leadership, 
scrupulous integrity and deep 
commitment to high academic 
standards, 
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ACCOLADES 


Congratulations to Michael Sacher (Biology), who has been 
awarded the Maud Menten New Principal Investigator (Biomedical 
Theme Prize). The prize is given by the Canadian Institutes of Health 
Research (CIHR) Institute of Genetics, and carries a one-year 
$30,000 research grant. 


“Qo 


Sherri Lee Jones, who is doing her MA under the supervision of 
James Pfaus in the Center for Studies in Behavioral Neurobiology, 
won the award for Best Student Poster at the 2007 meeting of the 
International Academy of Sex Research in Vancouver held in August. 
Her poster was entitled “The effects of estradiol, testosterone, or 
their combination, on the sexual behavior of ovariectomized, sexu- 
ally-experienced rats? 


N@o 


Vesselin Petkov (Science College) is series editor for Springer 
Science & Business Media for at least five volumes per year on the 
fundamentals of physics. 


Xo 


Mark Russell, an assistant professor at the Liberal Arts College, has 
published a book called Between Tradition and Modernity: Aby War- 
burg and the Public Purposes of Art in Hamburg, 1896-1918 (New 
York and Oxford: Berghahn Books), Warburg (1866-1929) was an 
influential cultural historian. Russell's book, which explores his 
“complex and ambiguous reaction’ to political, social and cultural 
modernism, contributes to the debate about the sequence of events 
that resulted in the tragedies of 20th-century German history. 


~oe 


Congratulations to Lorne Switzer (Finance). His paper with Haibo 
Fan, “The Transactions Costs of Risk Management vs. Speculation in 
an Electronic Trading Environment: Evidence from the Montreal 
Exchange, was selected as the 2007 winner of the Bank of Canada 
prize for the best paper in the field of empirical research on 
Canadian financial markets. Switzer is Associate Dean, Research, in 
the JMSB, and holds the Van Berkom Endowed Chair in Small-Cap 
Equities. He is also Associate Director of the Institute for 
Governance in Private and Public Organizations. 


~NQo 


All three Concordia nominees were winners at the Forces Avenir 
Awards gala in Sherbrooke Sept. 27. They were the R4 Compost 
team, led by Chantal Beaudoin, and active students Kinia 
Adamcezyk and Gabriel Bran Lopez. For more on their activities, 
please see the Journal, Sept. 27. 


~oQ-- 


Raymond Marius Boucher 
(Theatre) was a speaker during 
the Journées de la Culture at a 
three-day event mounted by 
APASQ, (Association des profes- 
sionnels des arts de la scene du 
Québec), at Place des Arts. 
Representatives from theatre 
schools from across Canada 
joined him and others from 
Concordia. Boucher, an expert 
in design for the theatre and 
costumes, is the interim presi- 
dent of APASQ. 


Qo 


Ted Stathopoulos, a professor in Building, Civil and 
Environmental Engineering and Associate Dean in the School of 
Graduate Studies, was the keynote speaker at the Second 
International Workshop on Energy Performance and Environmental 
Quality of Buildings, which took place at Milos Island, Greece, in July. 
His lecture was on research on natural/hybrid ventilation in Canada. 
Also in July, during the International Conference on Wind 
Engineering, in Cairns, Australia, Stathopoulos was re-elected as the 
American representative in the executive board of the International 
Association of Wind Engineering for another four-year period. 
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The unthinkable in art 
LETTERS 


Board addresses Lajeunesse departure 


The following is an excerpt of an open letter to the Concordia community 
from Chair of the Board of Governors Peter Kruyt, issued on Oct. 1: 


Concordia is a successful institution and an integral part of the fabric of 
Montreal. The announcement at the September 18 meeting of the Board 
of Governors, that President Lajeunesse would be stepping down, has 
had an impact both inside and outside the Concordia community. 
Clearly, it is a challenging time for our university. 


For the full letter, please go to the news site: news.concordia.ca/administra- 
tion/011698.shtnal 





Art Therapist Josée Leclerc discusses an exhibit of work done by children affected by the situation in Darfur. 


Josée Leclerc, chair of the Department of Creative diplomat Jan Pronk, former McGill dean of law Peter 
Arts Therapies, was the keynote speaker at the open- _ Leuprecht, University of British Columbia President, 
ing of an art exhibit at the McGill Faculty of Law atri- Stephen Toope, and CBC journalist Brian Stewart. 
um, 3660 Peel St., of work by children affected by the As an art therapist, Leclerc sees art and the cre- 
ongoing war in Darfur. The drawings were collected ative process as transformative and in some cases, 
by Jerry Ehrlich, a pediatrician who worked with _ healing. 

Doctors Without Borders in western Sudan. However, she told her audience, “Even with my 
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Corporate sustainability: mohamed Shuriye, above, was a 
featured speaker at the fourth annual Tremblant Forum on 
Corporate Responsibility and Sustainability, held Sept. 20 in the 
Laurentians. Shuriye, 2005-06 president of the Concordia Student 
Union, was a prime mover of the 1% sustainability project, through 
which students contribute to a more sustainable Concordia. 





Centraide 
takes off 


The Centraide Campaign was 
launched Oct. 1 with the March of 
1,000 Umbrellas. Concordia is one 
of many Montreal institutions who 
team up with Centraide each year 
to help Montreal's less fortunate. 
Concordia's delegation was made 
up of (I to r holding the banner) 
Miriam Posner, Concordia's 
Centraide Co-Chair, Danielle 
Tessier, Sandra Spina, Perry Calce, 
and Marcel Roy, Concordia's rep- 
resentative from Centraide, and 
the Men's Stingers Hockey Team. 

The sooner you make a 
contribution to the Centraide 
Campaign, the more chances 
you'll have to win early bird 
prizes. Draws for exciting prizes 
will begin in the coming weeks. 
Look for your pledge form in 
internal mail. 


The exhibition, which runs until Oct. 14, is part of 
a major conference on human rights held at McGill 
from Oct. 11 to 13. Among the participants are Frank 
Chalk, history professor and director of the Montreal 
Institute for Genocide Studies and Human Rights, 
and Senator Roméo Dallaire, author of Shake Hands 
With the Devil and a senior fellow at the Institute. 

They are being joined by many experts in the field, 
including Nobel Prize winner Wole Soyinka, former 
Secretary-General of the British Commonwealth 
Sonny Ramphal, human rights lawyer Irwin Cotler, 
Liberal Party deputy leader Michael Ignatieff, Dutch 





background, the art produced in the context or after- 
math of genocides — specifically, in my case, the art 
of the Holocaust — has challenged my basic assump- 
tions not just about art, but about identity and heal- 
ing in times of crisis” 

There is some debate about whether genocide 
can or should be represented artistically, but 
Leclerc, who is organizing a conference on the sub- 
ject in Fall 2008, disagrees. She said that most of 
those who had the courage to make images during 
or following these traumatic events want their work 
to be seen as a testimony. 
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Concordia’s 


KAREN HERLAND 


There's a lot more to Concordia 
than people imagine they know. 

That's the basis for a new multi- 
tier marketing campaign set to 
launch Oct. 15. 

“People might know Concordia 
in just one way, said Sami Antaki, 
newly named Executive Director, 
University Communications 
Services. “We want to show the 
world that we are not just a uni- 
dimensional university; that there 
are many interesting areas of 
learning and research across the 
faculties that deserve to be 
known, and that can easily attract 
students to our campuses.” 

This year's campaign builds on 
the series of ads that began to 
appear last February that feature 
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a single area of interest or expert- 
ise per ad. That campaign will 
continue this year with monthly 
ads in The Gazette and Le Devoir— 
there will be six ads in each paper 
between now and February—as 
well as ads in more specialized 
publications, such as Policy 
Options and Decouvrir. 

If the print ad campaign forms 
the base of the university's mar- 
keting strategy, the transit cam- 
paign is its most visible element, 
and the one geared mostly 
towards student recruitment. 
Once again rather than focusing 
on displaying a single message in 
the transit ads the campaign fea- 
tures many different areas of 
interest. 

Community involvement, cam- 
pus life, and several areas of 


oie 


study—among them contempo- 
rary dance, small business man- 
agement, plant genomics and 
internet security—are being fea- 
tured on metro platforms in Laval 
and around CEGEPs, as well as on 
metro cars and commuter trains. 

Similar ads will also be featured 
on buses across eastern Canada 
from Halifax to Hull/Gatineau, 
Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton, 
Sherbrooke, Quebec City and 
Lévis. 

The university is also taking 
advantage of its membership in 
the Chambre de commerce du 
Montréal métropolitain to launch 
a two-phase billboard campaign. 
Beginning in October, Concordia 
will be featured on 10 billboards 
that promote the Board of Trade. 
The campaign, which runs for six 


Montreal, 
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weeks, features the tag line “Jai 
partagé mon savoir dans ma 
chambre” and directs people to 
the website of the Chambre de 
commerce where Concordia will 
be featured. 

In early January, the second 
phase of the campaign kicks in, 
with Concordia receiving expo- 
sure on another 10 billboards for a 
further six weeks. These bill- 
boards to be located near CEGEPs 
will each feature an area of 
research or learning from one of 
our four faculties. There will also 
be billboards featuring campus 
life. The intent is to create interest 
in Concordia prior to our annual 
open house and before registra- 
tion begins. 

“The information we received 
from the recruitment office 


Canada 


image on the move 


helped us determine which cities 
we are advertising in,’ Antaki said. 
“Similarly, we will work with 
recruitment officers to determine 
what programs are strong in dif- 
ferent CEGEPs so that the nearby 
ads_ will underscore what 
Concordia can offer in that field. 
We want to help people make an 
intelligent choice about coming 
here, because there's something 
here specifically for them? 

The print ads will be comple- 
mented by a 15-second ad pro- 
duced in-house that will run on 
the screens in the major metro 
stations. All ads will direct viewers 
to a website that will provide 
them with an entry point to 
Concordia, and so that the effec- 
tiveness of the campaign can be 
monitored. 
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Bookmark this: new website up and running 


SHELAGH PEDEN, INFORMATION AND 
Project COORDINATOR, INTERNAL AND 
WEB COMMUNICATIONS, UCS 


After more than a year of prepara- 
tion, meetings and consultation, a 
new Concordia central website 
has been launched. Sporting a 
new look and better navigability, 
the website has been organized to 
give the users what they want, 
when they want it. 

The Concordia home page is the 
university's face to the world. But 
we have so much information to 
present to so many varied audi- 
ences that designing an effective 
home page is a serious challenge. 

Enter audience tabs — a clean 
and concise way to present tar- 
geted information to several 
audiences on a single page. 

Our major audiences are listed 
on the left side of the page and 


include: future students; current 
students; faculty and staff; alumni 
and friends; visitors; and media. 
Click the audience tab that 
applies to you and the informa- 
tion presented in the centre of the 
page will change to meet your 
needs. 

Each area includes news and 
important notices for that specif- 
ic audience on the right-hand side 
of the page. This is also where 
notices like university closings 
can be found. An added bonus: if 
you choose an audience area, it 
will be displayed again automati- 
cally the next time you visit the 
site. 

If you are an experienced user 
of the old Concordia site you may 
find this change disorienting at 
first, but once you become accus- 
tomed to using the audience tab 
that is right for you, you should 


be able to find information faster 
and with fewer clicks. Of course, 
you are free to roam around and 
explore other audience tabs — 
you may find something new! 

The colourful top area of the 
homepage, called Telling Our 
Stories, is a showcase of Concor- 
dias achievements. From teach- 
ing and research to student life 
and community outreach, 
Concordia has great stories to tell 
and wonderful people to cele- 
brate. If you have a suggestion for 
Telling Our Stories, please contact 
University Communications 
Services (UCS) and share your 
pride. 

This top area also includes a 
search box, available on every 
page, that provides direct access 
to several Concordia search 
resources. Type in the search 
term you are looking for, decide 


where you want to search — all 
Concordia websites, the staff and 
faculty directory, the news, or 
events — then click Search. 

At the bottom of the top ban- 
ner are menu buttons leading to 
the main site navigation. These 
let you reach information with- 
out using a particular audience 
tab. You may recognize these 
menus from the previous itera- 
tion of the website. 

Below the audience area is a 
changing selection of Concordia 
Highlights. These items will pro- 
vide direct links to items of inter- 
est to many audiences, such as 
university-wide events or award- 
winning Concordians. 

Finally, at the bottom of every 
page in the new site is a Tools and 
Quicklinks bar that contains links 
to frequently used pages or sites 
such as the A to Z index, the shut- 


tle bus schedule, the 
MyConcordia portal, job postings 
and the libraries. Below that a 
footer area contains the universi- 
ty address and contact informa- 
tion and similar links. 

As you explore the new web- 
site, you will discover various 
improvements, from new cam- 
pus maps to up-to-date Fast 
Facts and much more. The site 
has grown from about 50 to 
some 800 pages, mainly because 
a lot of information for prospec- 
tive and current students, which 
used to be hard to find, has been 
reorganized and brought into 
the central site. 

Web Communications, the unit 
within UCS that created the new 
look, continue to work with many 
other areas to better integrate 
their information with the main 
website. 
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Humanities funding culture, opportunities shift 


KAREN HERLAND 





Chad Gaffield thinks the key to 
securing funding for humani- 
ties research from the current 
government is to tell the sto- 
ries about what that funding 
has achieved so far. Towards 
that end, he is travelling across 
the country, collecting those 
stories. 

He came to Concordia on Oct. 
4, just over a year into his man- 
date as president and CEO of the 
Social Sciences and Humanities 
Research Council. SSHRC, which 
celebrates its 30th anniversary 
next year, annually allocates over 
$300 million in grant money. 
About 70 per cent of that money 
goes toward training students, 
mostly at the graduate level. 

Gaffield said that the humani- 
ties culture has shifted consider- 
ably from the days when he was 
beginning his academic career as 
a historian. 

“In those days, only about 20 
per cent of researchers in my 
cohort found research funding 
essential. There was a sense that 
funding tainted research’? That 
was not a feeling shared by 
researchers in biomedical fields, 
the pure sciences or engineering, 
all of which relied heavily on 


SSHRC President Chad Gaffield (centre) watches History graduate student Kristen O'Hare demonstrate new 
software in the digital oral history lab. SSHRC communications director Ursula Gobel (seated) and History 


Professor Elena Razlogova look on. 


granting agencies. 

Gaffield said that the burst of 
hiring across universities since 
about 2000 has brought a differ- 
ent group of researchers into the 
humanities. Of those new 
researchers, 100 per cent have 
research funding in mind. 

Gaffield spent the first half of 
his visit in the newly established 
Digital Oral History lab on the 
10th floor of the library building. 
(See Journal, May 3, 2007). There 
he saw demonstrations of the 
software being developed with 





SSHRC funding and met with 
Steven High, Elena Razlogova 
and the Public History research 
team. 

Later, addressing a mixed 
group of researchers in the 
DeSéve Cinema, he stressed the 
importance of getting informa- 
tion about those kinds of proj- 
ects out to decision-makers. 
“Canadian society is paying for 
this. They should get to know 
about us’ 

Gaffield took over the SSHRC 
presidency after it had been left 


vacant for 14 months. In an 
increasingly competitive, 
results-oriented environment, 
some thought that humanities 
funding had had its day, and the 
program might be on the wane. 
Instead, the government inject- 
ed another $11 million into the 
program last year, and ear- 
marked it for management, 
business and finance-related 
research. Gaffield encouraged 
his audience to interpret those 
categories broadly. 

Asked how to measure the 
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impact of funding in the 
humanities, Gaffield said, “Just 
talking about the three articles 
you had published is not 
enough. Reducing the impact to 
that does a disservice.” He 
encouraged researchers to pres- 
ent the broader implications of 
their work. 

“Most of our money goes to 
pay people, which is the devel- 
opment of talent. No matter 
what field you're in; you are 
advancing knowledge, building 
understanding and enriching 
the curriculum’ 

He pointed out that many 
researchers looking at the histo- 
ry of religious groups, geopoliti- 
cal movements and intercultur- 
al relations were relatively 
obscure on Sept. 10, 2001, and 
found themselves in front of TV 
cameras the next day. 

Gaffield said he has also been 
addressing governance within 
SSHRC. He is working to open 
participation on SSHRC’s 22- 
seat council. 

“Having only academics on 
our board does not give us the 
leaders and champions who can 
move our agenda forward’ 
Eventually, he would like half of 
those seats occupied by non- 
academics. 


Loyola becomes a fairground 


The west-end campus turned into an old-fashioned fairground on Sept. 30, as acrobats and magicians delight- 
ed families from the neighbourhood. Homecoming included get-togethers of alumni of the Garnet Key and the 
Co-op Institute, and the launch of the Concordia Heritage Society. 
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Thinking on their feet 


BARBARA BLACK 


When jazz musicians improvise, 
they're doing something so dar- 
ing that it makes classical musi- 
cians envious. Musical improvisa- 
tion is creative, unpredictable 
and risky, and when it works, it’s 
glorious. 

A group of researchers have 
been given a grant of $2.5 million 
from SSHRC to apply the improy- 
isation techniques used by jazz 
musicians to social and political 
activity. It was one of only two 
projects to receive a Major 
Collaborative Research Initiatives 
(MCRI) grant from SSHRC this 
year. 

The project is called 
Improvisation, Community, and 
Social Practice, and two women 
with Concordia connections and 
a focus on gender issues are 
involved. 

Andra McCartney is an associ- 
ate professor in the Department 
of Communication Studies with a 
doctorate in music. She creates 
“soundwalks” that use ambient 
sound to create art. McCartney's 
work, which is influenced by the 
Vancouver sound artist Hildegard 
Westerkamp, is an invitation to 
consider space through sound 
and reflect on how we relate to a 
specific place. 


For example, she has just fin- 
ished a project on the revitaliza- 
tion of the Lachine Canal. She 
recorded sounds from the trail 
that runs the length of the canal 
over several years to create “sonic 
images” that reflect the profound 
changes in recent years to the 
neighbourhoods along the canal. 

The SSHRC project fits in well 
with her intense interest in mak- 
ing artistic use of the sound 
around her. “Musical improvisa- 
tion is based on active listening 
during playing, as opposed to a 
compositional approach, where 
concepts are defined beforehand? 
McCartney told the Journal. “It’s 
thinking on your feet.” 

Moreover, as a member of a 
scholarly circle called the Gender 
and Body Group, she will bring a 
feminist focus to the project. 

“Feminism in music appeared 
very late, in the early ’90s;’ she 
said. “Readings on improvisation 
[in music] are primarily written 
by men. Despite their idealistic 
rhetoric, few women improvisers 
are discussed.” The research proj- 
ect aims to address this imbal- 
ance, while also considering 
other issues of gender and the 
body, such as improvisation and 
disability, or the gendered aes- 
thetics of improvisation. 

Linnet Fawcett did her PhD 





thesis at Concordia on recre- 
ational skating. It was titled 
“Evoking Affect, Becoming 
Movement: From Writing that 
Skates to the Swaggering Midlife 
Female Trick Skater.” She did 
most of her research on commu- 
nity rinks, developing “an experi- 
mental ethnographic practice 
that allowed me to gather the 
traces of these ‘disorganized’ 
sporting bodies and their verbal 
and physical conversations as 
they circulated out there on the 
ice” 

Now Fawcett is a postdoctoral 
fellow at the Université de 
Montréal’s Centre de recherche 
en éthique (CREUM). Her role in 
the SSHRC project will be to 
examine how improvised social 
and creative practices affect “per- 
sonal transformation and the cre- 
ation of wider social networks” at 
a Montreal mental health hous- 
ing facility called l’Abri en Ville. 

She will use the idea of “ethical 
jazz; i.e., a consent-based way of 
working together, to create proj- 
ects with residents. This could 
take the form of songs performed 
in a public park by a choral group 
from LAbri, but it could equally 
prove useful in drafting policies 
regarding social housing and 
health care. 

McCartney says this work will 
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Linnet Fawcett and Andra McCartney are part of a $2.5-million SSHRC 
grant that links improvisation in music with social change. 


focus on “aural aspects of domes- 
tic activity that our visually ori- 
ented society so often misses, in 
the hope that these interventions 
might spur new audiences to act 
in more politically engaged and 
socially caring ways: 

The principal investigator of 
the Improvisation, Community, 
and Social Practice project is Ajay 
Heble, a professor of English and 
theatre studies at the University 
of Guelph who is also a jazz 
pianist, and has linked the project 
to the Guelph Jazz Festival, which 
provides an occasion every sum- 
mer for the researchers to share 
their findings. 


Heble is inspired by the great 
jazz improvisers who exemplify 
the participatory virtues of dia- 
logue and mutual respect. Anum- 
ber of international figures in the 
field are involved in the project, 
notably George E. Lewis, Georgina 
Born and Pauline Oliveros. 

Seven areas of concern will be 
pursued by the 33 investigators 
and other researchers: law and 
justice; pedagogy; social policy; 
transcultural understanding; gen- 
der and the body; text and media; 
and social aesthetics. The total 
budget of the project, including 
other funding sources, now 
stands at about $4.2 million. 
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International issues come home 
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History professor emeritus 
Geoffrey Adams addressed a 
group of alumni, students and 
faculty during Homecoming week. 
Speaking on “Contemporary 
France and the Muslim 
Community: The search for rea- 
sonable accommodation” Adams 
held the crowded room's atten- 
tion as he covered the political 
history of France, the economic 
reasons for the growth of its 
Muslim community and connec- 
tions between that situation and 
current debates in Quebec head- 
lines. 

Rosemarie Schade, principal of 
Loyola International College 
which hosted the lecture, fondly 
recalled Adams's career before 
he left Concordia in 1992. She 
pointed out his departure was 
not really a ‘retirement’, since he 
has published numerous 
academic volumes since then. 

A panel discussion on Cultural 
Diversity Within the University 
will take place at the Université 
de Montréal's Amphitheatre K- 
500, Roger Gaudry Pavillion. 


Are our accommodation efforts reasonable? 


KAREN HERLAND 


Canada has long defined itself as 
multicultural. So why are we 
becoming increasingly con- 
cerned about the ways that new- 
comers fit in? 

This was the question Andrew 
Renahan unpacked when he 
spoke at a panel discussion at 
last month's symposium on 
Pluralism, Politics and God, at 
McGill University. 

Renahan will be writing his 
master’s thesis in the Religion 
Department on Charles Taylor’s 
theories of identity and the cre- 
ation of self in the modern envi- 
ronment. The Taylor-Bouchard 
Commission, travelling across 
the province for the next two 
months, provides a laboratory 
for some of the ideas he’s 
wrestling with. 

His paper challenged the 
implicit meaning of “reasonable 
accommodation,’ the term used 
to describe Quebec society's 
relationship to newcomers from 
other cultures, and the popular 
name used for the commission. 

“We need to look at the way 
the framework is set up, 
Renahan argued. The use of the 
term ‘reason’ in this context sug- 
gests that “we in the West have 
license to ‘objectively’ judge dif- 


ferent practices. It puts us on an 
unequal footing” The implica- 
tion is that the newcomers are 
being somehow ‘unreasonable’. 

Similarily, the word ‘accom- 
modation’ implies a temporary 
situation. Underlying the term is 
the assumption that newcomers 
will leave behind their ‘tradition- 
al, older’ ideas and values and 
move toward a more ‘progres- 
sive’ position. 

Renahan sees the current 
media sensationalism as a 
reflection of the increased num- 
ber of immigrants from Asia, 
India and Arab nations. 
“Religious symbolism has 
become the most covered [by 
the media] aspect of difference, 
because it is so visible” It is often 
those visible signifiers like the 
hijab or kirpan that have led to 
conflict. 

There are some who might 
argue that if people come here, 
they should be prepared to oper- 
ate within the prevailing con- 
text. 

Renahan is not looking for 
right and wrong in that discus- 
sion. He just thinks that 
Quebecers needs to be self- 
reflective about their own val- 
ues. It is not entirely accurate to 
define the West as a “modern, 
secular” society. 


“The idea that religion is never 
in the public discourse is a fic- 
tion. Especially in a city which 
celebrates as a trademark a 
monumental crucifix on public 
land’ 

He would like both sides to 
engage in an honest dialogue. 
“People have come here seeking 
an open, democratic society. The 
reality on the ground is different. 
I imagine it can be traumatic,” 


Renahan’s paper addresses the 
situation that emerged in 
Hérouxville earlier this year, 
when the town council devel- 
oped a list of appropriate behav- 
iours for the community. “They 
tried to build an identity, but 
they did not do it in a positive 
way. Instead of defining who 
they were, they set up a defini- 
tion against a stereotype of 
Islamic extremism,’ 





Yet even that clumsy attempt 
proved positive in that it led a 
Montreal Muslim women’s group 
to visit the community and offer 
an opportunity for discussion. 

In a similar way, Renahan sees 
opportunity in the Taylor- 
Bouchard Commission. “At least 
certain statements are being 
expressed openly. That is posi- 
tive if we use the opportunity to 
move into an open dialogue.” 
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Andrew Renahan recently addressed a symposium on the question of reasonable accommodation. 
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Film buff gives The View From Here 


BARBARA BLACK 


Matthew Hays has written a book 
that fills a gap. Despite the spate of 
films by and about gays and les- 
bians, he feels that The View from 
Here: Conversations with Gay and 
Lesbian Filmmakers is the first 
study of its kind. 

“I can't believe this hasn't been 
done before; he said. “A lot has 
been written about films made by 
gays and lesbians, but a collection 
of interviews in which they could 
discuss their art in their own 
words hadn't been created’ 

Hays, a Concordia alumnus and 
award-winning communications 
teacher, created the book out of 
his 2000 master’s thesis, which 
was supervised by Dennis Murphy. 
The question he set out to answer 
was whether there is a queer film 
aesthetic. The answer seems to be 
a tentative yes. 

“Lcan tell when a film is by a gay 
director; Hays told the Journal 


confidently, only to admit that he 
has guessed wrong a number of 
times. He thought some films were 
by gay directors that weren't, and 
vice versa. His 37 interview sub- 
jects for the book are equally 
ambivalent. 

According to Quill & Quire, “The 
answers Hays secures from his sub- 
jects are as varied as the intervie- 
wees themselves. ... Hays answers 
the question in the introduction by 
pointing out that the expectation 
itselfis absurd. While no one would 
expect artists from religious or 
racial minorities to agree on every- 
thing, for example, their perspec- 
tive still informs their culture” 

Hays is a reviewer and inter- 
viewer who has been around and 
then some. He worked for The Mir- 
ror for 12 years, nine of them as 
associate editor, and has been on 
the CBC many times. The people 
he talked to for his book ranged 
from the granddaddy of gay cine- 
ma Kenneth Anger and porn artist 


Annie Sprinkle to relatively main- 
stream directors like Don Roos 
(Bounce, starring Gwyneth 
Paltrow and Ben Affleck). 

“Roos was surprisingly pes- 
simistic; Hays said. “It was kind of 
sad.” He attributed Roos’s pes- 
simism to a malaise in gay and les- 
bian artistic circles during the 
Bush years. 

The reception for the 
Hollywood drama _ Brokeback 





Mountain was gay-positive, Hays 
said, but the film about two loving 
cowboys had a straight director, 
Ang Lee. “The actors made a point 
of saying they were straight, too. 
The fact that they still have to dis- 
tance themselves from being gay 
off-screen says something about 
how far we still have to go. 
Another surprise is the dearth of 
women, let alone lesbian, film 
directors. “Women are producers 


and editors now, but not directors. 
Fifty-two per cent of medical doc- 
tors are women, but we still don’t 
have many women directors: 

The launch of The View from 
Here: Conversations with Gay and 
Lesbian Filmmakers (Arsenal Pulp 
Press) will be held at the Suco 
Lounge in Hotel Opus (10 
Sherbrooke St. W., corner St. 
Laurent) on Wednesday, Oct. 17, 
from 5 to 9 p.m. 
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Journalist, film critic and instructor Matt Hays had the opportunity to interview Joan Collins in 1995. 


Linda Leith turns a page 
in her literary career 


BARBARA BLACK | eye 


Surrounded, no doubt, by friends 
and admirers, Linda Leith. will 
celebrate the publication of 
another novel Oct. 11 at Nicholas 
Hoare Books on Greene Ave., in 
Westmount. 

Leith, an adjunct professor o 
English at Concordia, is best 
known as the founder of the 
enormously successful Blue 
Metropolis. literary festival, but 
she’s also a successful author. 

Her previous novels were Birds 
of Passage, which was written 
while she lived in Hungary for two 
years, and The Tragedy Queen, 
which was set in Pointe Claire. 

Both attracted widespread 
attention. Birds of Passage was 
reviewed in the Times Literary 
Supplement, a rare thing for a first 
Canadian novel, and was read 
coast-to-coast on CBC Radio on 
Between the Covers. 

The Tragedy Queen drew inter- 
est for another reason. The main 
character, who sets suburban 
hearts a-flutter, was based on a 
real-life scam artist who lived in 
her house while she was out of 
the country, and used it to store 
stolen goods. (The criminal, who 
was known to police, is still at 
large. She has never met him.) 








Leith’s new book is The Desert 
Lake about a Montreal journalist 
on a trip to China. Though it’s a 
serious novel about a 30-some- 
thing woman struggling with her 
personal life, it's leavened: with 
humour. The endearing heroine 
seems at times like a second 
cousin of Bridget Jones, dressing 
inappropriately and making faux 
pas in a foreign country. 

The novel, published by 
Signature Editions, also has a lot 
of interesting detail about specific 
places in China, thanks to copi- 
ous notes Leith made on a trip 
there 10 years ago with a group of 
writers. 

“The settings are as true as [ 
could make them,’ she said in a 
phone interview. “Just as i was 
when | was in Budapest, I was 


bowled over by what I experi- 
enced in China, and I knew | was 
going to write something’ 

It has taken her a while to put 
those notes to good use, because 
after she got back from that trip, 
something happened called. the 
Blue Met. Leith started it with 
Ann Charney and Mary 
Soderstrom in 1997. Now, run- 
ning the international literary 
festival takes a staff of eight and 
has become her full-time job. 

In 2007, more than 14,000 peo- 
ple showed up at festival events: a 
record. However, the Blue Met is 


“a year-round phenomenon, with 


educational programs and litera- 
cy projects that reached 2,200 
students last year. 

The Blue Met is a partner with 
Concordia’s English Department 
in the Writers Read at Concordia 
series, and the first event takes 
place Oct. 12 when Irish writer 
Colum McCann reads from. his 
work in the DeSéve Cinema, 
starting at 7:30. 

McCann is the author of two 
collections of short stories and 
three uovels, including This Side 
of Brightness and Dancer, both of 
which were international best- 
sellers. The event is also spon- 
sored by the Centre for Canadian 
Irish Studies. 





GSA elections 


KAREN HERLAND 


Concordia’s Graduate Students 
Association can finally get down 
to business as usual after a diffi- 
cult few months. The acclaimed 
GSA executive takes office Oct. 11, 
after an election was held in late 
September. 

Interim Dean of Students Roger 
Coté declared himself “satisfied 
with the process.” That was not 
the case last April, when the elec- 
tions for the 2007-08 academic 
year were originally held. 

“There were complaints and 
concerns from a number of peo- 
ple, including some of the candi- 
dates. In the end, the number of 
concerns challenged the integrity 
of the electoral process and 
impeded the recognition of the 
outcome; said Coté. Then Dean of 
Students Keith Pruden decided to 
annul the elections. 

The previous executive ended 
their term in May. Patrice Blais, 
who was on council at the time, 
was named interim GSA presi- 
dent by council to ensure that the 
GSA met its corporate obligations 
over the as well as 
reviewing the existing bylaws and 
preparing the Fall elections. 

“I was already on the council, 
was a graduate student with legal 
skills and some experience run- 
ning not-for-profit groups, Blais 
said. 


summer, 


Without an executive team to 
back him up, Blais had to prepare 


the GSA handbook and orienta- 
tion and oversee service delivery, 
in addition to addressing the 
problems. He spent a fair amount 
of energy producing a new set of 
bylaws. 

“They clarified the role of every 
body and the division of powers 
between the executive, council 
and the general assembly.’ 

According to Blais, differences 
in the council last year led to an 
impasse. The existing bylaws 
require a two-thirds majority of 
council to make every decision. 
The difficulty of gaining such a 
large majority has taken its toll at 
different points in the GSAs histo- 
ry. Last year, a one-third minority 
was able to block decisions they 
disagreed with. 

“When you come to a wall, you 
can either turn right or left — if 
you stay in the middle, you hit the 
wall? said Blais. 

Council approved his reworked 
bylaws over the summer, but they 
were not adopted by the member- 
ship in a referendum along with 
the recent elections. Two other 
questions concerning fee levies 
for The Link and the Concordia 
Student Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion were also defeated. 

“The fact that the bylaw refer- 
endum did noi pass does not pre- 
clude the new executive develop- 
ing a different set of changes. The 
new executive and council will 
have to decide what they are 
going to do,’ said Cote. 
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18th-century manuscript found in Vanier Library 


BARBARA BLACK 


This summer, the reference and 
special collections staff at the 
Vanier Library became aware 
that they had a little treasure in 
their collection: a handwritten 
manuscript from the late 18th 
century. 

Retired Concordia History 
professor Bob Tittler was excited 
because it relates to his field of 
study. “Though no one seems to 
know how or when we acquired 
it, it has created quite a stir? he 
told the Journal. 

It is being referred to as 
Chipchase's Account, and is cat- 
alogued in the library's special 
collections as 
QC989/G7585+/Van. It is a calf- 
skin-bound, handwritten manu- 
script volume of 89 folios, of 
which the full title is An Account 
of the Weather & etc. at Stockton 
Srom 1779 kept by John Chipchase, 
Including an Account of Remark- 
able Seasons & etc. kept by Robt. 
Stock from 1675 to 1716. 

Tittler explained: “This docu- 
ment is one of a category of 
‘annals; which were kept from 
time to time by English men and 
sometimes women to record the 
weather, seasons, and agricultur- 
al observations, along with other 
events occurring where their 
authors lived. 

“The information is listed by 
year in chronological order. 
These were fairly commonly 
compiled and kept from the late 
17th century onwards through 
the 19th. We see something of 
the same sort of thing surviving 
in the ‘country diary’ columns of 
some of the British quality news- 
papers today.” 

Historians value such docu- 
ments as research tools because 


Legal information services offer a roadmap through 


KAREN HERLAND 


At some point, most of us are 
faced with landlord problems, or 
suspected discrimination, or 
paying back student loans, or 
estate planning. 

If so, you can make an appoint- 
ment at the Advocacy and 
Support Services Legal 
Information Services office. The 
clinic is open 24 hours a week 
during the academic year in 
Loyola’s AD-120. 

Brent K. Hussey is taking time 
out of his private practice to 
supervise the six upper-level 


they provide a snapshot of the 
agriculture, climate, and local 
society of the day. 

“They prove very useful teach- 
ing tools for advanced students,’ 
Tittler said. “I have used some- 
thing very much like this as the 
principal text for my first MA 
student, who produced a very 
impressive and publishable the- 
sis out of it? 

The discovery on the Loyola 
Campus was made when an 
Australian historian and descen- 
dant of Chipchase found a listing 
of the manuscript on the 
library's online and searchable 
catalogue. He wrote to ask about 
it, and his letter came to the 
Vanier's Wendy Knechtel, who 
informed Tittler. “I examined 
and read through it with great 
interest, he said in an email. 

He found that the Chipchase 
account has several points of 
particular interest that set it 
apart from other documents of 
the period. 

“Over the summer, and at my 
suggestion, two PhD students 
who were in town for the annual 
plenary meeting of my McGill- 
based research group came to 
read and take notes from it. They 
were Marjon Ames of the 
University of Mississippi, who 
works on Quakers of northern 
England in their formative peri- 
od, and Michele DiMeo of the 
University of Warwick, U.K., who 
works on food and cookery in 
Early Modern England. Both 
found it very useful and plan to 
cite it in their theses.” 

Tittler is concerned about the 
preservation of the document 
because the binding is fragile. 
“The paper is in very good condi- 
tion and is strong rag paper. The 
ink is vivid and the hand very 


McGill law students who each 
devote eight hours a week (four 
for client meetings and four for 
research) to staffing the office. 
The students earn academic 
credit at McGill for their partici- 
pation. 

“The students meet with the 
client. Afterwards, they enter the 
facts and the client’s questions, 
into a database? Hussey 
explained. Then they begin the 
research. 

“The major task is determin- 
ing the facts of the situation, 
Hussey said. He has been a mem- 
ber of the bar since 1980, and 
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This 18th-century document, recently discovered in the Vanier library, has proven useful to a number of 
researchers, despite the fact that no one knows how it came to the collection. 


legible throughout. And the soft 
calfskin cover is worth preserv- 
ing if this can be done. But the 
sewn binding is all but gone, and 
needs urgent repair’ 

Library Director William 
Curran said, “We don’t know 
how the manuscript got into our 
collection, but it’s here now, and 


started working at Loyola in June 
of this year, bringing prior expe- 
rience as director of McGill's 
campus legal information clinic. 
“Often the questions the client 
poses are not the proper ques- 
tions — they just see a small 
piece of the pie” 

The students then set to work 
determining what information 
is needed. Hussey checks in 
informally with the group quite 
frequently and is available by 
cell phone for emergency situa- 
tions. 

Interns meet with the client 
again two weeks later. “They 


were very pleased to have it. Our 
plan is to restore it and ensure its 
preservation, and we will also be 
digitizing it. It will thus become 
available to researchers world- 
wide’ 

Assistant Director, Collection 
Services Jocelyn Godolphin said 
that restoration may not involve 


don't offer legal advice, just infor- 
mation that is publicly available” 
Hussey said. While it is available, 
the information may not be easi- 
ly accessible or clear to the 
layperson. Hussey said most situ- 
ations are resolved by the second 
meeting. 

Since Quebec uses civil law, 
many situations are very differ- 
ent here than from the rest of 
Canada, where common law is 
used. Hussey said there are 
provincial variations as well. 

“You can get information on 
common-law relationships on 
the internet, but if it’s from B.C. 


replacing the bindings. She 
agreed that digitization is also 
important, as there is no ques- 
tion of copyright, and she invites 
anyone who knows how the 
manuscript got into the library, 
or who wants to contribute to its 
digitization and preservation, to 
come forward. 


the system 


or Ontario, it is not applicable 
here” 

People also come to the office 
for help preparing a case for the 
rental board, or for small claims 
court. Simply having someone 
familiar with the process can 
make it much easier. 

During the summer and exam 
periods, Hussey staffs the offices 
himself one afternoon a week. 

All members of Concordia’s 
community, from students and 
faculty to staff and alumni, are 
welcome. For more information, 
go to: supportservices.concor- 
dia.ca/legalinformationservices/ 


WHAT'SON 
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Star Trek, Rod Serling and extra dimensions 


This year's Science College annual lecture, called Hiding in the Mirror: The Mysterious Allure of Extra 
Dimensions, is by Lawrence M. Kraus, author of a book of the same name as well as the popular book, The 
Physics of Star Trek. In the lecture, Prof. Kraus will describe both the specific and cultural fascination with the 
possibility of extra dimensions of space, from Plato to string theory, from Picasso to Rod Serling, and in the 
process will provide a whirlwind tour of modern physics and cosmology. 


The lecture is at 8 p.m. on Thursday, Oct. 18 at the Oscar Peterson Concert Hall. Admission is free. Call ext. 
2595 for more information. 


The Caribbean Frontline 


Gareth Williams, a Human Rights Activist from Kingston, Jamaica, will be kicking off the 2007-08 Concordia 
Community Lecture Series on HIV/AIDS on Oct. 18 in H-110 at 6 p.m. Entitled The Caribbean Frontline, his 
lecture will cover HIV among men who have sex with men in Jamaica and the associated critical drivers and 
responses. 


This year marks the 15th anniversary of the HIV/AIDS lecture series that offers an interdisciplinary approach 
on the profound reordering of the social, intellectual, artistic and scientific parameters brought on by the 
HIV/AIDS Pandemic. For more: aids.concordia.ca 


Governor General Lecture Series 


Roch Carrier will give a talk on Oct. 19 as part of the Royal Society of Canada's Governor General Lecture Series. 
The Quebec novelist and playwright will speak about is his writing, which has been a vehicle for learning about 
life and about what it means to be human. The lecture is in English and admission is free. It will take place at 
Loyola in AD-308 at 7:30 p.m. Please RSVP before Oct. 16 by calling ext. 4557 or e-mail rcevents@alcor.concor- 
dia.ca. 


21st annual Shrine Bowl this weekend 


The Shrine Bowl is a long-standing tradition at Concordia that started in 1987. Former Stingers coach Skip 
Rochette and Karnak Shriner Grant Peterson came up with the idea to raise funds for Shriners at a football 
game. Twenty-one years later, the Shrine Bowl has raised well over half a million dollars for the Montreal 
Shriners Hospital. 


This year, the Stingers face the Redmen once again, and we're on home turf. The game is on Saturday, Oct. 13 
at 1 p.m. Come show your Concordia pride and support the Shriners. 
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Concordia’s environmental leadership 


Montreal Matters is in its fifth 
year of programming events of 
interest to local citizens. 
Concordia has participated since 
the beginning, and this year’s 
theme — The Environ-ment — 
captures one of our biggest 
strengths. 

As leaders in the green commu- 
nity (we have held the title of 
greenest university amongst 
Quebec's top six for a decade 
now) our partnership with CBC 
on this event makes perfect sense. 

Those who want to learn about 
composting can attend one of 
two events. The first, at 5 p.m. on 
Oct. 24 will feature a workshop 
and tour of Loyola's outdoor com- 
posting facility. Or visit the 
worm-composting set up in the 
greenhouse on the top of the Hall 
Building at noon on Oct. 26. That 
event will also be coupled with a 
plant sale. R4 and Sustainable 
Concordia are helping to put both 
events on. 

Dedicated cyclists can learn 
how to get their bicycles ready for 
the coming deep freeze. Right to 





Move will help you gear up for 
winter at a workshop at 5:30 p.m. 
on Oct. 25 on the Java U terrace 
behind the Hall Building. 

For a more research-based 
approach to green energy, don't 
miss the tour of Concordia’s solar 
house at Loyola from 3 - 5 p.m.on 
Oct. 26. Members of the Solar 
Building Research Network will 
show off the technology and 
resources that make the project 
self-sustaining. 

Our collaboration kicked off 
with a special conversation host- 
ed by the University of the Streets 
Café on Oct. 3. 

For more details: www.cbc.ca/ 
montrealmatters/partners/concor- 
dia_university.html 


MONTREAL 





Engineering Awards of Distinction 


The first Awards of Distinction 
in Engineering and Computer 
Science will be awarded on Oct. 
24, at 7:30 a.m. at the Ritz- 
Carlton Hotel, at 1228 Sher- 
brooke St. W. 

The Award of Distinction in 
Computer Science will go to 
James Gosling, father of the Java 
programming language and 
Vice-President and Fellow at 
Sun Microsystems in California. 

The Lifetime Award of 


A.M. Klein 


The Concordia Institute for 
Canadian Jewish Studies is hold- 
ing an international conference 
from Oct. 18 to 20 on A.M. Klein, 
poet, novelist, Jewish community 
leader and North American 
observer of European anti- 
Semitism and the Holocaust. 
Klein's sons, Colman and 
Sandor Klein, will open the con- 
ference on Oct. 18 before the 
keynote and panel. The film A.M. 


Distinction in Engineering will 
go to John Holding, former exec- 
utive vice-president for integrat- 
ed product definition and plan- 
ning at Bombardier Aerospace, 
and former chairman of the 
board of the Consortium in 
Research and Innovation in 
Aerospace in Quebec. 

Tickets, which include break- 
fast, are $42 for alumni, faculty 
and staff, and $50 for general 
public. 


revisited 


For full details, consult 
news.concordia.ca/facul- 
ties/011644.shtml or call ext. 8760. 


Personal journey on film: The scene above is from Up the Yangtze by Concordia film production grad- 
uate Yung Chang. The huge and controversial Three Gorges Dam, symbol of China's economic transformation, 
provides the backdrop for this feature documentary, which is described as both stunningly beautiful and dis- 
quieting. Up the Yangtze is being shown as part of the Festival du Nouveau Cinéma next Sunday at 3:15 p.m. and 
Monday at 7:20 p.m. For more information, please go to www.nouveaucinema.ca. 


Klein: The Poet as Landscape will 
be screened on Oct. 19 in H-765 at 
7 p.m. The following day, A.M. 
Klein Today: A Poetry Reading 
will take place in H-765 at 7 p.m. 
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Homecoming football victory 


About 3,500 fans turned out in 
ideal football weather on Sept. 
29 to cheer the Stingers to a 21- 
15 victory over the Université de 
Montréal Carabins. 

Most of the 2007 Sports Hall of 
Fame inductees attended the 
Homecoming game and were 
introduced to the crowd at half- 
time. Joe Poirier, Loyola class of 
‘57, did the honours at kickoff. 

The inductions were made at 
a banquet on Sept. 28. The sons 
of Edward Cannon accepted an 
award on their father's behalf as 
an outstanding track and rugby 
athlete from 1927 at Loyola 
College. Sally Kemp was induct- 
ed for her role in opening up 
opportunities for female stu- 
dents at Sir George Williams 
University from 1964 to 1968. 
Gerry Prud'homme was hon- 
oured as a football star in 1984, 
the 1982 Concordia 
Stingers football team. 

While the team was defeated 
35-19 on Oct. 6 by the Université 
de Sherbrooke Vert et Or, they 
have a 3-2 win-loss record and 
are in third place in the stand- 
ings, behind Laval and Bishop’. 


as was 


Stingers win basketball 
tournament 

The Concordia Stingers won 
the 42nd annual Concordia-Nike 
men’s basketball tournament 
with an 82-71 victory over the 
Wilfrid Laurier Golden Hawks at 
the Concordia gym on Oct. 6. 

Playing without their leader 
(all-star point guard Damian 
Buckley, who was nursing a sore 
knee), the Stingers were in a see- 
saw battle with the Golden 
Hawks. Concordia was down 38- 
36 at halftime and was clinging 
to a narrow 59-57 lead after 
three quarters. A late run gave 
the Stingers the win. 

Concordia defeated the 
Laurentian Voyageurs 91-65 on 
Friday night to advance to the 
championship game. Wilfrid 
Laurier romped over the 
Memorial Sea-Hawks 93-51 in 
the opening round. 

The Stingers head west next 
weekend for a tournament at 
University of Winnipeg. 


Hockey season starts 
The men’s hockey Stingers 
gave up their first OUA game 








Linebacker Cory Greenwood accepts the Homecoming Cup from Gerry Prud'homme, an outstanding football 
player for Concordia in the 1980s, Prud’homme still holds a Canadian university record for the longest pass 
reception, a 109-yard strike on Sept. 20, 1980. 


Oct. 5 to the Brock Badgers 2- 
0 and turned it around the fol- 
lowing day, defeating the 
Guelph Gryphons 4-3 in over- 
time. Captain Trevor 
Blanchard scored the winner 
with 28 seconds left in the 
overtime period. 

Head coach Kevin Figsby said 


he’s got a more experienced 
squad this year. 

“I expect to be strong on the 
attack. We're improved on the 
defensive end and solid in nets. 
I expect consistent perform- 
ances from the returning play- 
ers and major contributions 
from the rookies.” 


Concordia is looking to im- 
prove on its fourth-place finish 
in the OUA Far East conference 
last season. 

The only major loss from last 
season is defenceman Trevor 
Hawkins, the team captain, 
who graduated and went to 
play professional in Australia. 











People's Potato sustains our involvement 


To get ConcordiaPix rolling, we 
asked Jess Elwell, Office Manager 
at Sustainable Concordia to be 
our first guest judge. The theme 


was "Keeping Con. U Green”. She 


chose this photo of the People’s 
Potato volunteers because: 

“| think this represents where 
Concordia's "green" movement 


comes from. Concordia has a 


strong history of student 
activism. | think it is a sense of 
community that inspires 
students, faculty and staff to 


work together to build a better 


community, environmentally, 


“The eople's Potato take a a 


movement, which encompasses 
concerns of society and economy 
within an environmental 
framework.” . 

Our ne: theme is campus 
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